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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



ETERNAL VOICE OF INDIA 

Vidyaya vindate amrtam 
‘Immortality is attained through Self-knowledge' 

All this that you see in this mutable universe, should be enveloped by 
Self, the all-pervading and omnipresent God. By that renunciation (of the 
pleasures of this mutable world) alone, support your Self, the divinity within. 
Do not covet anybody's wealth, whether it is your own, or of somebody else’s. 

By blinding darkness are covered the worlds of those who live a God-less 
life. To these worlds return again and again those who have murdered the 
Self within. 

He who perceives all objects as existent in his own Self, and the Self in 
all beings, hates none, by virtue of that realization. 

When to the seer all things appear as nothing but his own Self, what 
delusion, what sorrow can there be for the seer of oneness ? 

He (the Self) is all-pervading, self-resplendent, formless, scatheless, 
muscleless, pure, unaffected by ignorance, the poet and seer, omniscient, 
transcendent, and self-existent. 



Isdvdsya Upanisad (1,3 ,6,7, 8) 
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This month’s editorial deals with 
some of the major ideas that surfaced in 
the International Seminar on ‘Outer Space 
and Inner Space’ held in New Delhi, in 
November 1986. 

EDUCATIONAL IDEAS OF SISTER NIVEDITA: 

theory and practice by Sri Anil Baran 
Ray, M.A., Ph. D. (Missouri, Columbia) 
and Mrs. Mamata Ray, describes how 
Sister Nivedita brought forth for the first 
time in modern India, the idea of educa- 
tion based on the ancient values and ideals 
of India, and how she struggled to infuse 
this spirit of national education into the 
lives of her students. Sri Anil Baran Ray 
is Professor of Political Science in Burdwan 
University. 

Dr. Caribanu Cooper's article the poems 
of vivekananda is a short literary analysis 
of some of the poems of Swami Vivek- 
ananda. Dr. Cooper is Professor in the 
Humanities Department, University of 



South Florida,. USA. 

THOUGHTS ON NATIONAL INTEGRATION IN 

pre-independent India is a brief account 
of how the three great national leaders. 
Lala Rajpat Rai, Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
and Bipin Chandra Pal thought on national 
integration in India before independence. 
The author Dr. Aroop Chakravarti is a 
lecturer in history in Vidyant Hindu Degree 
College, Lucknow. 

Dr. D. Nirmala Devi, a Senior Research 
Fellow, in the University of Calicut 
discusses in her article concept of nature 
in the bhaGavad-gita, various dimensions 
of nature, as reflected in the holy text. 

the conquest, a one-act play, dramatizes 
the historic conversion of Chandashoka to 
Dharmashoka and his final surrender 
to the teachings of Buddha. The author, 
a monk of the Ramakrishna Order, has 
written this drama under the pseudonym 
‘Bodhisattva’. 




(EDITORIAL) 



Recently in November 1986 the ministry 
of arts, government of India, organized in 
New Delhi an International Seminar and 
an International Art Exhibition under the 
auspices of the Indira Gandhi Centre for 
Arts. The theme of the Exhibition was 
Akasa or space. The subject matter for 
the Seminar was i bhfttakasa and cid akasa — 
outer space and inner space. Nearly sixty 
delegates from thirty countries including 
eminent scientists, historians, architects, 
engineers, town-planners, internationally 
celebrated authorities on religion, a senior 
lama from Tibet and a swami of the 



Ramakrishna Order attended this Seminar. 
On 19 November 1986, in an impressive 
ceremony in Vigyan Bhavan, New Delhi, 
the prime minister formally declared the 
exhibition open to the public. He also 
welcomed the delegates from the different 
countries who had come to attend the 
Seminar. On 20 November 1986, Dr. D. S. 
Kothari, an eminent scientist of India, 
presided over the inaugural session of the 
seven-day-long Seminar. 

The discussions on b hilt akasa or outer 
space brought forth the idea of reverence 
for beauty and individual excellence in 
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our external life. The deliberations on 
cidakdsa or the inner space, brought forth 
a deeper awareness of the one undivided 
consciousness ( akhctnda cit ) which one can 
realize in one’s heart. This consciousness 
within is the basis of life in outer space. 
Everything exists in space. Einstein called 
space not merely space but, according to 
the theory of relativity, space-time 
continuum. All existence in space is 
related to time. And the way to the 
Absolute, beyond space-time relative exist- 
ence, is through this very relative space, 
as another nobel-physicist Louis De 
Broglie said. 

The Indian idea is to respect all space 
because it is the repository of all life. 
Space in Sanskrit is known as kham. 
Neglect of kham leads to duhkham , sorrow. 
Respect to kham leads to sukham, happiness. 
By showing respect to the external space, 
man goes beyond it, and reaches the world 
of internal space. ‘Deification of Life’ is 
the central theme of the Isdvdsya Upanisad. 
One can and should have the vision of God 
in everything by renunciation of selfish and 
sensate enjoyments. That is the goal of 
life. The Chdndogya Upanisad illustrates 
this great idea by means of a story. 
Satyakama the son of Jabala, was asked 
by his teacher to go to the forest and tend 
the four hundred lean and weak cows 
given to him. He decided not to return 
until the number of cattle increased to one 
thousand. All throughout this long time 
Satyakama served the cattle with utmost 
respect. Being pleased with him, a bull, 
fire, a swan and a diver-bird taught him 
all the mysteries of life. Nature opened her 
secrets to this boy because of his utmost 
reverence for nature and all living beings. 
When he returned to his teacher, his face 
shone with the radiance of one who had 
realized the all-pervading presence of God. 

The Mundaka Upanisad advocates two 
kinds of knowledge, pard and apard, the 



secular and the transcendental, in order to 
reach fulfilment in life. This is the basis of a 
holistic approach to life according to 
Indian tradition. Indian scriptures explain 
these ideas in many different ways. The 
Brahma-sutra explains in the aphorism 
1.1.22, dkdsah tat lihgat or ‘Space verily is 
Brahman for Brahman’s indicatory work is 
in evidence’. Sariikaracarya equates space 
with the ultimate Reality. He says, ‘By 
the .vord space here we should understand 
Brahman.’ Chdndogya Upanisad explains, 
‘For all things originate from space, to be 
sure’ (1.9.1). The same Upanisad (8.14.1) 
says again, ‘Space indeed is the accomplisher 
of name and form’. The Taittiriya 
Upanisad (3.4) describes space, sky or 
vyoman, as the repository of all knowledge, 
‘This is that knowledge received by Bhrgu, 
which is established in the supreme vyoman .’ 
Chdndogya Upanisad (4.10.5) describes 
space as one with the Absolute Bliss, ‘Om 
kam (i.e. bliss) is Brahman, kham , space, 
is Brahman’. The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(5.1) equates space with Om, Brahman or 
the ultimate Reality. ‘Om is that kham 
(space) — the eternal space’. 

The concept of space is beautifully 
illustrated in a story of the Chdndogya 
Upanisad. Upakosala, the disciple of 
Jabali Satyakama decided to fast and 
practise severe austerities in order to 
realize the ultimate Reality, Brahman. The 
fires (whom the Brahmacarin had wor- 
shipped so long) felt compassion on this 
sincere aspirant, and gave him the true 
knowledge about the vital energy {prana), 
joy, and space in which the entire created 
universe exists. 

‘ Prana (the vital energy) is Brahman, ka 
(bliss) is Brahman, kha (space) is Brahman.’ 
{Chdndogya Upanisad, 4.10.4). And again 
in the same Upanisad (4.10.5) it is said: 
‘What is ka (bliss) even that is kha (space) ; 
and what is kha (space), that is ka (bliss).’ 

Then comes the point of subtle distinc- 
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tion. The fires tell the seeker that in 
order to know the ultimate Reality one 
must enter the world of ciddkdsa, i.e. the 
space within the heart What is the nature 
of cidakasa and how to enter this realm 

A a 

of inner space ? The Mahdndrdyana 
Vpanisad (12.16) explains: ‘In the citadel 

of the body, there is the small, sinless and 
pure lotus of the heart which is the residence 
of the Supreme. Further in the interior of 
this small area there is the sorrcavless 
space ( gaganam visokam) that is to be 

meditated upon.’ But how is it that space 
is one with prana (the primal energy behind 
the universe) ? Pros n a Vpanisad (verse 

no. 14) explains that prana (energy) is one 
with rayih (food). Food is nothing but 
matter, or akdsa. Samkaracarya comments, 
‘ prana and rayi convey the ideas of energy 
and matter’. i Akdsa (space or matter) is 
thus equated with prana, (energy). Einstein 
proved the same idea by showing that 
energy is only another form of matter. In 
modern physics there is no such thing as 
empty space. Space, as we have seen, 
cannot be empty. American physicist 
John A. Wheeler says that space, though 
outwardly empty, is nevertheless ‘the seat 
of most violent physics’. 2 

The Vedas and Upanisads are full of 
passages conveying man’s intense reverence 
for everything animate or inanimate in this 
world of outer space. Here is, for instance, 
an extremely moving invocation to water 
from the Mahdndrdyana Vpanisad (1.54): 
‘O waters, verily you are bliss-conferring. 
Being such, grant us food, and great and 
beautiful insight (of the Supreme Truth). 
Further make us in this very life participators 
of that joy of yours which is most auspicious, 
just like fond mothers’ (who nurse their 



1* Swami Gambhirananda Eight Upanishcids 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama 1958) Vol. 2, p. 412. 

2» Quoted in Heinz Pagels, The Cosmic 
Code (New York: Bantam Books, 1983) p. 243. 



darlings with nourishment). May we 
attain to that satisfactory abode of yours 
which you are pleased to grant us. 
Generate for us also waters of life and 
pleasures on earth (during our sojourn 
here).’ 

The external world, the world of outer 
space, the bhutakdsa, is a combination of 
matter (akdsa) and pran (energy). But 
this prana , again, is a projection from the 
Self within. The Prasna Vpanisad (3.3) 
explains this idea : 

From the Self is born this prana. Just as there 
can be a shadow when a man is there, so this 
prana is fixed on the Self. He comes to this 
body owing to the actions of the mind. 

The Murid aka Vpanisad says that the 
ultimate reality interpenetrates both this 
external and internal world. We can enjoy 
with all our senses of sight, smell, touch, 
taste and hearing, the external world of 
bhutakdsa. But the way to cidakasa is a 
way that transcends senses. All meditation 
on the cidakasa is, therefore, essentially 
transcendental in nature. But once we 
have been adept in this meditation, internal 
prayers and japa, and succeeded to open 
the door to the cidakasa (the internal 
space within our heart) we get a glimpse 
of the ultimate Reality. And then it is not 
difficult to understand that the external 
space (bhutakdsa) is, indeed, a projection 
of the cidakasa , the internal space. Swami 
Vivekananda, the greatest exponent of the 
ancient Vedanta philosophy in modern 
times, explains these ideas in his celebrated 
‘Introduction’ to Raja Yoga as also in 
countless other lectures : 

Everything that we see, or imagine or dream, 
we have to perceive in space. This is the 
ordinary space called the Mahakasa, or elemental 
space. When a Yogi reads the thoughts of other 
men or perceives supersensuous objects, he sees 
them in another sort of space called the Cittakasha, 
the mental space. When perception has become 
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objectless, and the soul shines in its own nature, 
it is called the Chidakasha, or knowledge s£ace.3 

The internal universe, the real is infinitely 
greater than the external, which is only a shadowy 
projection of the true one. The world is neither 
true, nor untrue, it is a shadow of truth.4 

This is the basic Indian philosophical 
approach to Reality which is distinct from 
the commonly accepted western approach. 
In 1900 in San Francisco Swami Vivek- 
ananda pointed out: 

It is not the infinite of space, but the real Infinite, 
beyond space, beyond time.... Such is the world 
missed by the Occident... Their minds have been 
turned to external nature and nature’s god.5 

Vivekananda also explained the difference 
between the occidental approach of the 
Greeks and the oriental approach developed 
by Indians: 

Two curious nations there have been, sprung of 
the same race, but placed in different circum- 
stances and environments, working out the 
problems of life each in its own particular way. 
I mean the ancient Hindu and the ancient Greek. 
The Indian Aryan, bounded on the north by the 
snow-caps cf the Himalayas, with fresh-water 
rivers like rolling oceans surrounding him in the 
plains, with eternal forests which, to him, 
seemed to be the end of the world, turned his 
vision inward, and given the natural instinct, the 
superfine brain of the Aryan, with this sublime 
scenery surrounding him, the natural result was 
that he became introspective. The analysis of 
his own mind was the great theme of the 
Indo-Aryan. 

With the Greek, on the other hand, who 
arrived at a part of the earth which was more 
beautiful than sublime, the beautiful islands of 
the Grecian Archipelago, nature all around him 
generous yet simple, his mind naturally went 
outside. It wanted to analyse the external world. 
And as a result we find that from India have 



3- The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 

anancla (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1977) 

Vol. 1, p. 162. (Henceforward referred to as 
Complete Works). 

4- Complete Works (1979), Vol. 2, p. 11. 

5* Complete Works (1979), Vol. 1, p. 500. 



sprung all the analytical sciences and from 
Greece all the sciences of generalization. (> 

Dr. Raja Ramanna, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, India, in his 
inaugural address in the Seminar, struck 
at the root of the theme of space, the 
mystery of human consciousness. It is 
consciousness which is responsible for our 
perception of both the external and the 
internal space. Physical sciences, admitted 
the eminent physicist, have failed to define 
consciousness. 

Physical space claims that it can eventually 
explain all knowledge including that of con- 
sciousness since its basic building blocks are 
indistinguishable molecules, but at the moment 
with all its successes the word ‘consciousness’ 
remains undefinable. It is a situation in which 
we know that something exists but can find no 
clear description in physical terms. Nearly 
1,300 years ago, Adi Sankara in his Dakshinamurty 
stotra, verse 23, says ‘if consciousness was not 
self-manifested then the universe would be blind 
darkness’. This celebrated statement shows that 
consciousness has to be self-manifested and if 
it was not there, nobody would know that there 
is such a thing as physical space. 

Physical sciences consider, says Dr. 
Ramanna, ‘the existence of consciousness 
as a separate entity and yet without its very 
existence there can be no physical space.’ 
Adi Samkaracarya was the first Indian 
philosopher who made a systematic analysis 
of the consciousness at its various levels. 
Dr. Ramanna highlighted this contribution 
of Samkara: 

A logical approach to the study of consciousness 
as a philosophico-scientific entity has only been 
attempted by Samkara. It is quite possible that 
we will never know what consciousness is mainly 
because the possible phases of consciousness in 
our brains are too constrained for asking questions 
about itself. Samkara believes that we must 
create a new conscious state well outside the 
waking state, the dream stage, drug stage etc. 



Complete Works (1979), Vol. 3, p. 270. 
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He asserts that it is a state that can be achieved 
where the oneness of the diversity of all knowl- 
edge can be clearly seen. 

This new state of consciousness is, ‘the 
superconscious state’, from where the 
individual realizes that the activities of his 
conscious or unconscious (dreaming) state 
are both projections of our will and desires 
on the eternal background, the undivided 
Consciousness. 

Dr. Raimundo Panikkar from Spain, one 
of the few outstanding theologians of our 
times, took the holistic or Advaitic view 
regarding the inner and the outer space. 
In his paper entitled, ‘There is no outer 
without inner space’. Dr. Panikkar said: 

In some cultures space has become mainly a 
physical notion and only by extension a spiritual 
one. ... Our underlying assumption will be the 
advaitic or non-dualistic relationship between 
the two. This means that we neither identify 
inner and outer space as being the same, nor 
separate the two such as to make only one of 
them real space and the other an analogical 
device. This implies that we ' recognize an 
underlying and more fundamental experience of 
space of which the inner and the outer are two 
qualified modes. 

Modern physical concept of space as 
only a space-time continuum is a very 
limited and inadequate concept regarding 
space. Dr. Panikkar said: 

But time, after Einstein, is not conceivable 
without space. Thus the space-time scheme 
seems to be common to all human disciplines. 
But this time-space is still far from that holisitic 
experience of space we are looking for. Spatiality 
is a human existential. But this spatiality which 
is constitutive of Man is not an exclusively 
inner world of thoughts, dreams and actions 
where we live. It is riot either the external 
cities, places, buildings in which we exist. Both 
are copenetrated so that one is impossible 
without the other... .The outer cannot exist 
without the inner, as well as vice-versa. 

The Swami from the Ramakrishna 
Order, India, took up the thread of 



discussion led by Dr. Panikkar and pushed 
it further into the domain of man’s 
consciousness. It is not just that there is 
no outer space without the inner space. 
The more important fact is that the outer 
space is a projection of the inner space. 

Vedanta philosophy believes that it is 
our own consciousness which creates the 
world outside. Does a man while in deep 
and dreamless sleep ( susupti ) have any 

9 

consciousness of the world outside ? Is a 
man who, is dreaming of a dreadful tiger 
in sleep, aware that he is lying on a cosy 
bed in a perfectly safe room ? Drg-Drsya - 
Viveka (verse no. 1) states: 

Drsyah dhi vrttayah saksi drg eva na tu drsyate 
‘All the scenes before us are projections of our 
intellect (activated by the presence of ou 
consciousness). The only seer is the Self (th. 
pure consciousness) inside us. This Self cannot 
be seen because it is itself the seer. 

The Swami in his paper on ‘Consciousness 
creates the outer world’ showed how new 
ideas in modern physics are today supporting 
this view. 

Today this ancient Vedantic concept is 
getting increasing support from the 
discoveries and interpretations of Quantum 
Physics. In the year 1927, Heisenberg 
discovered his uncertainty principle. 
According to the uncertainty principle a 
sub-atomic particle has no distinctive, 
objective reality. It is, as Michael Talbot 
put it, ‘Omnijective’ — an inseparable com- 
bination of the subject of the scientist and 
the object observed. Heisenberg declared 
that ‘the common division of the world 
into subject and object, inner world and 
outer world, body and soul is no longer 
adequate and leads us into difficulties.’ 7 



7* Ken Wilber (Ed.), The Spectrum of 
Consciousness (Illinois: The Theosophical Publi- 
shing House, 1982) p. 39. 
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But now arises a more important question. 
If reality is ‘Omnijective\ which of the 
two components (subject and object), is 
primary ? Does the external object bring 
awareness in the subject or does the 
subjective consciousness lend reality to the 
external world ? This question was resolved 
once for all by the Austrian nobel-physicist 
Erwin Schrodinger. Schrodinger developed 
a new equation on the wave nature of every 
particle in the universe. This is the 
celebrated ‘wave-equation’. This equation 
suggested that an electron, or a sub-atomic 
particle may sometimes appear simulta- 
neously in two, three, or many different 
forms. This may sound strange, but it was 
found true both mathematically and 

experimentally. Schrodinger explained this 
idea through his well-known thought- 

experiment known as ‘Schrodinger’s Cat*. 
This thought-experiment suggests that the 
world in front of us is a world of ‘multi- 
dimensional reality’. 

Following this line of thinking, in 1957 
physicists Hugh Everette, John A. Wheeler 
and Mill Graham examined the issues. 

They subsequently created the ‘Everette- 
Wheeler’ interpretation of quantum mech- 
anics. This interpretation is called appro- 
priately, the ‘many-world interpretation’ 
of quantum mechanics. Reality according 
to this latest interpretation of modern 
physics, is ‘observer-created reality’. We 
create our own world. The external world 
is just a suggestion on which we project 
our own thoughts and feelings. Mary 

Magdalene saw the face of God in Jesus 
at the very moment when Roman soldiers 
were nailing him on the Cross. Max 
Planck, the father of modern physics, said, 
‘Consciousness, I regard as fundamental. 
I regard matter as derived from con- 
sciousness. We cannot get behind con- 
sciousness. Everything that we talk about, 
everything that we regard as existing 



postulates consciousness.’ 8 Wolfgang Pauli, 
another nobel-physicist also offers the same 
view on these latest findings in quantum 
physics. He writes in words which are, in 
fact, interchangeable with the just-quoted 
words of Drg-Drsya-Viveka: ‘From an 

inner centre the psyche seems to move 
outward, in the sense of an extraversion, into 
the physical world.’ 9 

The Seminar, however, was not limited 
to the discussion of the metaphysical 
aspects of space only. In fact, the greater 
portion of this seven-day seminar discussed 
how the different concepts of space in 
different types of cultures have influenced 
and shaped the art, architecture and music 
of these cultures. Art, architecture, music 
and science — all these are basically expres- 
sions of man’s struggle to deal with the 
vast space in front of him and the infinite 
space he feels within himself. ‘Art, Science 
and Religion are but three ways of express- 
ing a single truth. But in order to 
understand it, one must accept Advaita’, 
said Swami Vivekananda. The entire 
Seminar was, in a sense, a vindication of 
this central idea. 

The western concept of space, and its 
influence on art and architecture, can be 
found in the art and architecture of Greece. 
In fact, as Swami Vivekananda put it, ‘It 
is Greece that speaks through everything in 
Europe. Every building, every piece of 
furniture has the impress of Greece upon it. 
European science and art are nothing but 
Greecian.’ 10 What are the distinctive 



8 * C.E.M. Joad, Philosophical Aspects of 
Modern Science (London: George Allen and 

Unwin, 1932) p. 12. 

9 - Quoted in Gary Zukav, The Dancing 
Wu Li Masters (New York: Morrow Hill 

Paperbacks, 1979) p. 56. 

n>. Complete Works (1979) Vol. 3, p. 271. 
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features of Greek architecture ? The Greek 
architecture was an expression of ‘finite 
human identity in the vastness of an infinite 
universe.’ Man, with all his littleness 
stood face to face against the vast space 
that lay in front of him in the form of sky, 
hills, and Mediterranean sea. He wanted 
to assert his own ‘identity’, and retain his 
individuality. The Greek, by and large, 
never thought of the unity of macrocosm 
and microcosm. For him the two stood 
apart and never merged into one another. 
Anastasio Tanoulas, a Greek architect who 
represented the ministry of culture and 
science from Greece explained this view- 
point in the seminar in his paper on ‘Greek 
Concept of Space as reflected in ancient 
Greek architecture’. 

Everywhere in Greece nature takes an interest, 
a share in the works of men, and men take her 
into account. Nature commands, but so does 
man. Everything in Greece — literally each 

thing. From the smallest to the greatest, every 
element is distinct, and appears proud of itself, 
aware of its necessity to the whole. 

The very strong feeling for individuality 
[ not holistic view ] so characteristic of the 
Greeks matched with a very strong feeling of 
community, and resulted in the city states and 
democratic regimes of the late Archaic and 
Classical period. 

The same concept of space dominates 
the construction of Egyptian Pyramids. 
This is how a Japanese architect once 
captured the spirit behind the construction 
of colossal pyramids: 

When I first saw the pyramids of Giza, in the 
midst of virtually infinite desert space, f instantly 
understood why the ancient Egyptians were so 
zealous to construct the pyramids. 

The infinities of nature.. .the infinite 
presence of the desert, the infinite 
expansion of blue sky. the desert sky at 
night with its innumerable stars as 
immeasurable as infinity... Human 



identity in contrast with the infinite. 

This was the pyramid.41 

The entire Judeo-christian art and 
architecture is basically influenced by the 
Semitic dualism between God and man. 
God is the ruler who presides over the 
universe. It is an austere Father image. 
Man, the puny creature who lives on 
earth, was once brought to existence by 
Adam and Eve. The Cartesian dualism 
between God and man is strictly maintained. 
Man, in his struggle to keep his identity, 
‘refuses to be absorbed by the Infinite’. 
The huge cathedrals with their sky-touching 
spires are examples of man’s quest for the 
Absolute God thought to be existing 
somewhere above in the vast space of the 
universe. But the interior of the cathedrals 
expresses the western man’s concept of 
finite, enclosed space where he dwells. 
Bruno Queysanne, another western partici- 
pant in the seminar, discussed the above 
idea in his paper on ‘Between Light and 
Shade: Gothic Architecture’. He said, 

‘In the Gothic cathedrals, the shells of 

space are built with a diaphonous structure 
from the blindness of the stones to the 
darky-lit of the stained glass windows.’ The 
only source of contact between man inside 
and God outside is the huge glass window 
of the huge cathedral through which the 
radiance of heaven penetrates into the life 
of man. Shelly’s lines express this idea 
most aptly. 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
stains the white radiance of Eternity. 

The Indian concept of space and its 
influence on architecture was the theme of 
some of the more prominent papers in the 



1 - 1 . Koichi Nagashima ‘Architectural Space 
Concepts — Identity versus Harmony’, PHP 
(Singapore: PHP International Pte. Ltd.) August 

1980. pp. 30-31. 
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seminar. Dr. Lokesh Chandra, Bettina 
Baumer, Michael, W. Meister, Prof. 
Shankara Pillai, Stella Kramrisch, and 
Balakrishna Doshi dealt with this theme in 
various ways. 

Man, the human being, the microcosm, 
is described in the Chdrtdogya Upanisad 
(8. 1.1-2) as the ‘city of Brahman’. Indian 
temple-architecture is an expression of this 
microcosmic reality inside man. The 
Y ogasiksd- U pcmisad (1.1.68) describes this 
human body as Sivalaya. The Taittinya 
JJpanisad (2.1) speaks of the same as 
Devalaya . Samkara in his 'Siva mdnasa - 

puja-stotra ’ speaks of this human body as 
the house of Atman (, sariram grham). 
Within the heart of man is the small inner 
space, the ‘ dahara dkasa\ Inside this 
dahara dkdsa is the ‘spiritual lotus’ in 
which the Self or God in man, remains 
hidden. Stella Kramrisch, the renowned 
specialist in Indian art, pointed out these 
very ideas, in her paper: ‘Space in Indian 

Cosmogony and its Architecture’: 

In the architecture of the temple the two inner- 
most, macrocosmic and microcosmic, concepts 
are conjoint in the shape of the garbhcigrha and 
that of the ideational pillar that traverses this 
small innermost sanctuary. The two conjoint 
themes are ensconced in the massive temple 
walls. 

Created once again, not cosmogonically, 
though, but statistically, this creation, the edifice 
of the temple in the density of images that 
emerge from and have their station on the 
bulwark of its walls — is a reiteration in its own 
terms, a reconstruction of the all-filling akasa 
and of the waves of the flood prior to creation. 

Their density, in the hands of the creative 
artist, invests the architectural monument ; it is 
principal to the form of Indian sculpture and 
painting as well. There is no ‘empty space’ in 
Indian art. The space that lies between heaven 
and earth, antariksa is bounded, it is full of light, 
full of heavenly bodies, full of rivers and earth, 
pervaded by akasa. 

Temples of South India have got distinct 
anthropomorphic structures. The garbha 



grha corresponds to the ciddkMa or dahara 
akasa. The vigraha or the deity represents 
the Self hidden within us. The 
natmandapam, or the music hall corres- 
ponds to heart where devotion is felt. The 
balipitha or sacrificial spot represents that 
place in human body where the animal 
propensities manifest most, and the animal 
in man must be sacrificed in order to reach 
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the Self. The dhvajastambha , the tower- 
ing pillar at the entrance of the temple 
represents the conquest of the Self over 
the non-self in man. 

On 19 November 1986, the opening day 
of the seminar, nearly fifty musicians 
played inside the Vigyan Bhavan the 
celebrated Panchavadya of Kerala. In its 
deep and solemn rhythm, in the alternation 
of sound and silence, pause and resonance, 
one could feel the rhythm of the cosmic 
dance of Siva. Music, to the Indians, is 
the doorway to the regions beyond music. 
It arises in outer space with the vocal 
sound or the striking of the instruments. 
Then it creates ripples in the cittdkdsa , 
the mental space. Finally the music leads 
the listener to the region beyond music. 
Then one experiences the andhata dhvani , 
(the unstruck sound, in the silence of the 
ciddkdsa). Dr. Premalata Sharma, Vice- 
chancellor, Indira Kala Sangit Viswa- 
vidyalaya, M.P., held up this idea in her 
paper, ‘Aka§a and Sound’: 

Concentration on different points in inner elemental 
space is somewhat essential in music and there 
is every possibility of transcending inner elemental 
space and taking a leap or plunge into Chidakasha 
(space of consciousness). 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say: ‘You 

explain AUM, as A, U and M. You call 
these three syllables as corresponding to 
creation, sustenance and dissolution. But 
I compare OM with the ‘t-a-a-m-m’ sound 




